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Body 


As a journalist of Chinese descent covering sensitive political issues, worries about physical safety are in the back 
of my mind every time a hateful message pops up on my social media feeds. 


| had actually forgotten some threats to my life until | compiled screenshots for a police report recently, which 
included a months-old post in which someone implied they were coming over to my home to behead me. 


Routine death threats shouldn't be this commonplace, as if it is a price | have to pay to work online. During the 
pandemic, as people have spent more time in virtual spaces, there has been a huge spike in harassment online, 
where women, LGBTQ individuals and people of colour are often the main targets. Perpetrators rarely face 
consequences. 


It is clear the status quo is broken, and we need a shift in how we deal with online hate and threats to people's 
safety. 


The responsibility to come up with solutions should fall on allies, employers, governments and social media 
companies. 


After a Muslim family in London, Ont., was killed while out for a walk in June, politicians, including federal NDP 
leader Jagmeet Singh, pushed the government to act on long-standing promises to pass legislation to make online 
platforms remove illegal hate speech in a timely manner. Singh argued that online activities can radicalize people. 


Canadian Heritage Minister Steven Guilbeault told Parliament that legislation addressing hate speech and other 
“online harms," such as revenge porn, would be introduced in the "very near future." 


Such measures should take into account the fact that some groups are more at risk than others. 


According to analysis from Light, a U.S. organization that monitors online harassment and hate speech, there has 
been a 70 per cent increase in cyberbullying among children and teens and a staggering 900 per cent increase in 
general hate speech on Twitter directed toward China and individuals of Asian origin during the COVID-19 
pandemic. 


A recent survey by the International Center for Journalists found 73 per cent of women journalists had experienced 
online abuse, and there is a troubling connection between online abuse and physical attacks. In 2017, the 
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Committee to Protect Journalists reported that in at least 40 per cent of cases, journalists who were murdered 
reported receiving threats, including online, before they were killed. 


Inevitably, whenever somebody points out the level of harassment they receive, someone will respond with 
unsolicited advice to ignore the haters, or to go offline. But as is more the case now as many work from home, 
that's like telling a target to stop doing their job - downplaying the real risks. 


| know the majority of my online "trolls" are cowardly posting through anonymous accounts to express their bigotry 
and don't intend to follow through on threats, while many other accounts are in fact "bots." 


But given the number of journalists who are attacked or murdered each year, | have to be careful. I've repressed my 
impulse to overshare online and become fastidious about digital security. If I'm reporting from a smaller event, | wait 
until | leave to post so people won't know my location. 


| monitor messages to my accounts because if there are threats, the recommended practice from my newspaper is 
to at least keep a record. Of course, this can be time-consuming and exacts a certain mental health toll. 


And I'm not alone; at a time when most people depend on digital networks for work as well as personal 
connections, some of us are getting a disproportionate amount of hate on a daily basis. 


The president of CBC/Radio-Canada has spoken out about the increased abuse of journalists on social media, 
especially women and journalists of colour, and the threat these attacks pose to Canada's democracy. 


In an experimental response to the degradation of conversations on social media, CBC announced on June 15 that 
it would suspend the commenting function on its news posts on Facebook for a month. The broadcaster hopes this 
will give its journalists a break from the torrent of abuse. 


However, many people who work online don't have the backing of large organizations. 


The first time Kira-Lynn Ferderber was bombarded with hundreds of hateful online messages including "graphic 
death threats and rape threats," she ended up in the hospital. 


"| thought | was having a brain aneurysm, because | was having the worst headache of my life. Looking back, | 
understand it was stress, but | was so overwhelmed at the time, | didn't make that connection," Ferderber told me. 


Back then, she was a volunteer supporter of survivors of sexual assault. Now, as a full-time violence prevention and 
bystander intervention educator, she sees it as part of her job to prepare for severe backlash online as well in- 
person threats. 


Last year, an anonymous account shared a photo of Ferderber's front door online as part of an angry diatribe. This 
was a case of doxxing, the publishing of private information about an individual on the internet with malicious intent. 
Luckily, Ferderber had just moved out of that Ottawa home. 


Her reports to police went nowhere, and in one meeting, a police officer did not seem to know the first thing about 
Twitter, Ferderber said. 


Going offline isn't an option. "Twitter is where | get workshop requests and networking opportunities. It seems like a 
form of victim-blaming to ask the target to change their behaviour and sacrifice professional opportunities because 
they are being harassed," Ferderber said. 


Male colleagues with her exact same job, who deliver the same workshops on violence prevention, do not face the 
same issues. In fact, for the most part, they are showered with praise for their work. 


"Meanwhile | get messages criticizing my appearance or people send messages to my boss or former bosses 
complaining about my feminist ideas or weight ... It can be hard to shrug off and I'm hesitant to admit vulnerability 
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because it can give trolls more ammo, or admit that | worry these attacks tarnish my professional reputation," 
Ferderber said. 


Despite her diligence reporting the death threats and rape threats to Twitter, some of those threats remain online, 
which is a frustration shared by many targets of serious abuse on social media platforms. 


Previously, | worked as the managing editor of the Star's Vancouver bureau, and our newsroom inadvertently 
conducted repeated experiments on the level of online harassment that a male or female journalist would receive 
for the exact same stories. 


It didn't matter how many followers a woman had compared to the man, or whether they barely posted to social 
media; if the double-bylined story was controversial at all, she would get an avalanche of abusive comments, while 
the male reporter would be flummoxed at how few people were coming after him. 


Male colleagues have demonstrated good ally behaviour by publicly pointing out the disproportionate abuse of 
female, LGBTQ and people of colour colleagues. Other allies have volunteered to monitor accounts of colleagues 
experiencing a torrent of online hate, so they don't have to. (Better yet, companies should hire or assign moderators 
to do this so it's clear who is available to help so targets won't feel obligated to deal with harassment alone.) 


Attackers seem to gravitate toward those who defy their prejudiced stereotypes and expectations, says Carol Liao, 
an associate professor at the Peter A. Allard School of Law at the University of British Columbia. 


As anti-Asian hate crimes spiked around the world, Liao became fed up with seeing what was happening around 
her. 


"It comes from a long history where Asian women are expected to be submissive and are punished if they are not. 
Online hate is just an extension of the well-documented gender-based violence that racializes and sexualizes Asian 
women and all women of colour," Liao told me. 


At this point, she thinks that awareness about racist attacks on people on the streets has reached a point where she 
hopes that if something happened to her in public, witnesses would intervene. But she's not sure if we have 
reached that point when it comes to online behaviours. 


"The silence of bystanders online can be just as harmful and painful," Liao said. 


When it comes to seeking help from authorities, she understands that not everyone would be comfortable going to 
police, and that in many cases reporting to police mostly serves to establish an official record. 


It's discouraging when you do everything you are "supposed to do," including reporting abusive accounts to social 
media company administrators, but nothing helps. Even if accounts | report to Twitter or Instagram or Facebook get 
suspended, it's like a game of whack-a-mole since many online trolls are anonymous and can easily open new 
accounts to continue the harassing behaviour. 


When | reported the online threats against me to B.C. RCMP, they were honest about how little they could do, too. 
The constable told me judges are hesitant to allow police to access information about an online commenter's IP 
address unless they think there is an "imminent threat" to someone's safety. 


"The cybercrime unit is mostly focused on economic crimes," the officer told me, when | asked if there was a 
specific department that my case could be referred to given the nature of my work and evidence of Chinese state- 
backed disinformation and harassment campaigns. 


People of colour who write or speak on international topics tend to get more backlash for a number of reasons. 
Sometimes, we're seen as "race traitors" because people identify us only according to our ancestral countries of 
origin, no matter if our families have lived in Canada for generations. Conversely, others with little familiarity with my 
work have zealously accused me of being a Chinese Communist Party "stooge" or spy. 
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Vicky Xu, an Australian writer and researcher, has attracted an unusual amount of vitriol from Chinese state media 
and swarms of online harassers - which call her a "female demon" - likely because she is a woman of Chinese 
origin writing on the persecution of Uyghurs in Xinjiang. 


Many comments have been sexual in nature, featuring unsubstantiated claims about Xu's personal life. Xu told me 
that Chinese security agents have repeatedly pressured her parents and friends, who reside in China, and she 
suspects some of the online harassment she receives is the work of the Chinese state, too. 


Similarly, Vancouverite Mo Dhaliwal faced a swarm of online death threats and phone calls from people in India in 
February after virtually every right-wing television network and publication in the country blamed him for tweets from 
singer Rihanna and climate activist Greta Thunberg in support of farmers’ protests in India. They accused Dhaliwal 
of paying Rihanna $2.5 million to support the farmers. 


To top it off, police in India's capital city, New Delhi, opened an investigation, and without citing evidence, named 
Dhaliwal's advocacy group members as instigators, also accusing them of supporting Khalistani "Sikh separatists," 
who are seen as terrorists in India. 


Dhaliwal told me he filed a report about the threats he received to Vancouver police, but had doubts Canadian 
authorities would help "because we're a minority in Canada, there seems to be a sense that this is some weird 
sectarian issue. 


| don't think people register that these are Canadian citizens being attacked by a foreign nation." 


A spokesperson for Bill Blair, Canada's minister of public safety, told me the government "takes threats to the 
security of individuals living in Canada very seriously" and encourages individuals to report incidents to local police. 


But Dhaliwal, and several others I've spoken with who received threats from foreign nationals have not received 
followups from police after first reporting the serious threats against them. 


As a post-pandemic world approaches, we need to prepare for the disproportionate harassment that women, 
LGBTQ and racialized people deal with at in-person spaces as well. 


Since Lindsay Wong published a bestselling memoir on mental health issues in her Canadian immigrant family, 
"The Woo-Woo," she has fielded endless sexual harassment that has nothing to do with her writing. 


Men have called her incessantly as much as 20 times in a row, made detailed comments on her physical features, 
sent sexually suggestive poetry and one even claimed to be a RCMP officer to get her attention to insist on taking 
her out on dates. 


Writing festivals and literary events, where other authors get to enjoy attention from admiring readers, are fraught 
places for Wong, who compares her experiences to going to "sleazy nightclubs." 


"One time as | was signing books after a reading, an older white man came up to me and told me about all the 
Asian students he had in the past and said he wanted a picture with me," she recalled. "| agreed, but then he yelled 
at me for not looking into his eyes. He wanted a picture of me gazing up at him." 


The event was crowded, but nobody said anything. 


Rather than receiving support, Wong has faced discrimination from literary festival event workers, such as being 
asked to leave a writers' lounge because someone didn't believe that she was a published author. 


Columnist Jack Knox wrote about the stark contrast between himself, an older white male writer, and what younger 
women of Asian descent like Wong experience in a recent article. It was an example of acting as an ally by using 
one's platform to raise awareness about what privilege means. 
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"(I) seldom find myself in situations where my race comes up at all. Wong, on the other hand, never really gets to 
forget it," Knox wrote. "So, while | spend my time fretting about whether the Canucks will be able to dump Loui 
Eriksson's contract ... she has to worry about stuff | never see, like guys acting inappropriately when they catch 
women of colour on their own." 


| wondered if some men stay silent because they are afraid of being seen as playing the part of a chivalrous knight. 
But according to Ferderber, allies need not always intervene publicly. "If you know the harasser, you can send that 
person a private message to back off, or you can check in with the target to confirm how they'd like you to support 
them," she said. 


Wong agrees that effective support can be subtle, such as simply being aware of what's happening around you at 
events and stepping in to ask a question to disrupt what could be an uncomfortable situation. Online or offline, she 
has always appreciated it when others have spoken up in support of her and others. 


After all, many abusers are cowards hiding behind their keyboards or targeting people they consider vulnerable. It 
shouldn't take much of a collective effort to shut them down. 
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